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Vowtvume III. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1840. Noumper 2 


PU tlitarhy Awtecvotes. 


- THE LAND STORM. 


Tue retreat of the British army in Flanders, under his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, will long be memorable 
for its hardships, its hazards, and the inextinguishable in- 
trepidity of the seldiers. Those features will not be over- 
looked by the historian of the extraordinary events and sig- 
nal changes of the time. But mine is a private story ; one 
of those brief narratives of fondness and courage, which, 
though forgotten in the great transactions of empires, make 
the virtue and the loveliness of human life. 

Gn the stormy twilight of a November morning, in 1794, 
an order came from head quarters to a brigade of the flank 
companies to turn out on the Leuwarden road, and repel an 
attack from a strong force of the enemy, that had been at- 
tempting to turn the flanks of the position for several days. 

The winter, at all times severe in the Netherlands, was 
one of the severest that had been known ; and the necessary 
exposure of the troops in a hurried march through a wasted 
country made its severity still more formidable. The brigade 
was immediately under arms: but the storm thickened, enor- 
mous drifts of snow suddenly covered the route, the wind 
dashed it in the faces of the men, and, before they had marched 
a quarter of a league in the direction of Staffels, a village on 











































the tactitians besides, he commenced fortifying his post ; and||felied trees, or were entangled in the branches, tied together 
by felling a few trees, and clearing away the snow from the||/with ropes as a sort of rude breastwork. Behind those the 
interior of the thicket, rendered his bivouac comparatively |/grenadiers poured in a heavy and deliberate discharge. The 
comfortable and defensible. The employment passed off the ||struggle continued so long, that the French staff, conceiving 
dreariness of the day, but with the fall of evening many an||some general movement of the British army to-have taken 
anxious eye was turned in the direction of the retreating|| place during the night, halted the divisions already in march, 
army. Charlton had made up his mind to remain until he|/and galloped up to the thicket. They found the bassars fall- 
was ordered to move, and meanwhile took ovt a few men to/|ing fast by a fire from an invisible enemy. A battalion of 
look for the serjeant. They had not gone above a few hun-||chasseurs were now ordered to reinforce the attack. The 
dred yards from the thicket, when some straggling shots were|/ young hussar pointed out their advance by the flash of the 
heard in front. The serjeant and his party were next seen|/musketry. A wing of the company reserved its volley until 
sheltering themselves from a troop of mounted skirmishers ||they came close, then fired in their faces, and drove the bat- 
under one of the low hedges common in Flanders, and alter-||talion of five hundred men head over heels In this moment 
nately running and firing to secure theirescape. Charlton’s||of victory, Charlton received a ball in the side, and fell back 
arrival was at a critical moment, for the hussars had seized ||into his gallant companions’ arms. The post would probably 
their only path, and they must be either killed or taken pris-||have yielded to the immense superiority of force at length 
oners. He threw in a volley, and the hussars, surprised at||brought against it, but the firing had been heard in the Brit- 
the reinforcement, instantly wheeled to the rear, leaving three|/ish camp; reinforcements came at full speed, and Pichegru, 
of their men wounded on the ground. To abandon them|/perplexed by the unexpected and extraordinary resistance, 
there was inevitable death, and Charlton ordered them to be||drew off before day-break. This was the final struggle. 
carried to the thicket. Two died on the way, but the third || Pichegru gave up the hope of defeating the British ; and the 
had been merely stunned, and when brought to the bivouac|/army proceeded towards the place of embarkation with noth- 
fire he rapidly recovered. His appearance was that of an|/ing to contend against but the weather. 

individual accustomed to the highest ranks of society, “i Charlton must have perished on the retreat, but for the 








his remarkably handsome countenance gave full authority ||care of the hussar; who, declaring that he owed his life to 
to his declaration, that he had been of the French noblesse,||this brave officer, insisted on being allowed to attend him ; 
the high road by Rolde and Bylen to the Ems, they were}jand was‘forced.into the republican service. He expressed|!placed him in almost the only wagon that remained to the 
completely brought toa stand. The men were blinded with}|himself deeply grateful for the humanity of his preservers,|| brigade, and watched him with an anxiety that was the ad- 
the snow; every direction of their way was covered; thej|and expressed his determination to quit his country for ever,|/miration of all. A storm, remarkable even in that time of 
field, road and lake were one sheet of white ; and the only/}'f it was to be under the government of the ferocious tyranny ||tempest, suddenly ¢ame on. The trees were torn up by the 
tandmark was one of those low groves, or stunted forests, !/that then disgraced France and human nature. The serjeant||roots, the village roofs torn off and swept into fragments, 
which the Flemings preserve fer firewood. To this shelter, |}had been active, and had spent the day in the environs of the||sheets of lightning and bursts of thunder of the most awful 
imperfect as it was, the brigade moved ; but disgust at being|/#rench camp, where he succeeded, towards dusk, in captur-|/and destructive kind filled the air, and every man flew to the 
sent out thus unnecessarily to fight the elements, for there ng a provision-mule belonging to one of the generals, and|| first shelter that he could find. The hussar galloped towards 
was no other enemy to be seen, rapidly rose among the troops. |/making prisoner a dragoon with despatches. But the dra-|/his friend. To his horror he saw that the horses had taken 
The officers, as much in the dark as themselves, and equally ||goon’s pistol had gone off in the capture, and the patrole of||fright at the flashes, and were become unmanageable. The 
exposed, felt searcely less irritation. The memory of their) hussars had dashed out after the serjeant, with what success||Ems was roaring within view, and the slightest deviation 
quarters the night before, where they had, at least, roofs over|| we have seen. from the road must engulph the whole in its bosom. The 
their heads and fires to keep them from being frozen todeath,|| Nothing could be more welcome than both his prizes. The|/ wagon, one of the huge machines of the country, and loaded 
at length prevailed, and one by one the men began to return,||mule was laden with an excellent dinner, and its wine ; and|| with baggage, rolled and tottered on. The drivers contended 
until the movement became general. The British are pro-|/the despatch stated, that an attack would be made on the||in vain with their startled horses: asudden blaze shot athwart 
verbial for being unable to retreat ; and the march from the||British army that night at twelve. The grenadiers supped | the team, they sprang to one side, and the wagon was plunged 
Flemish frontier kad already disorganized the army. The//Juxuriously on the general’s stock, and long before midnight || into the torrent, like a falling mountain. The hassar, who 
officer in command of the brigade finding resistance useless,|\every man of them would have scorned to stir from the spet||had stood paralyzed, now, with a wild outery, darted to the 
and anxious to avoid the public appearance of insubordina-|| where they were to make the enemy feel that “the British||bank, and, putting spurs to his horse, sprang in. The bank 
tion in the finest corps of the army, at length put himself at}|grenadiers were not to be beaten.” Charlton, drinking a||/was instantly covered with the soldiers, thtowing out planks 
the head of the movement, and marched back with them. | 
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health to their cause, made his preparations with skill and|/and ropes to the young hero; but the torrent, swelled to an 
"A thicket in one of the angles of the forest had been taken||rapidity. The young hussar acquainted him that the French/||anexampled height by the rain, was irresistible. The wagon 
possession of by a company of grenadiers, under the com-|/general-in-chief had arrived on that morning from Brussels, '}and the baggage were soon broken into a thousand fragments 
mand of a young officer, lately promoted for his conduct in|jand, in high indignation at the continued repulses of hisiland hurrying tothe ocean. The hussar’s horse was at length 
action. He was a favorite in the regiment, and some of the| army in his absence, had brought down several fresh col-|/seen disengaged from his unfortunate master, and escaping 
men ran back to acquaint him with the general retreat. jumns from the interior, pour ecraser les Anglais. The advance||to shore ; all was over ; and there was but one feeling of re- 
“Have you brought me any orders, serjeant O’Regan ?”’|| was to be composed of cavalry, and the purpose was, to out-|/gret in the whole army for Charlton and his friend. The 
said he, to a fine showy Irishman, who stood at once smilirg||flan® the British on the side of Groningen, thus cutting them/|| preparations for embarking occupied some days more, and 
and shivering before him. off from embarkation. ‘In two days,” said Pichegru’s gen-||the melancholy fate of those two individuals, so singularly 
“Not a word, your honor,” was the answer. eral order, “the English will be on the Ems, or in it. If the|;combined in success and misfortune, was the topic in every 
«Why then, serjeant { must stay where I am.” former, we are disgraced ; if the latter, we shall have con-|/quarter. 
“To be starved out of the world, and cold as a stone te-||quered peace, and earned immortal honors.” The brigade of the flank companies formed the rear-guard, 
sides, Captain Chariton.” The storm lulled towards midnight, and the grenadiers||as usual; and they were entering the boats just as a peasant 
“No, serjeant ; but to fight the French, if they come 01; || were falling asleep upon their arms, when the young hussar’s|| brought a note to the brigadier, requesting a double passage. 
and if they don’t, to stay here and do our duty like gentlemen |/quick ear perceived the trampling of cavalry. Every one||The note was soon followed by the writer, who, to the in- 
and soldiers.” was on the alert in an instant, but no sound was heard ; and|/finite satisfaction of his whole corps, was Charlton, and, to 
The grenadiers cheered the sentiment. The serjeant te-|/even Charlton, pronouncing that they might sleep for that||their scarcely inferior surprise, with a beautiful and graceful 
mained, and on the abatement of the storm only “ begged as || night at least, threw himself in his cloak beside the fire. The)| young female under his escort. The hussar was an hussar 
a favor” that he might be allowed to go out with a few men ||hussar could not be prevailed on to rest. In a quarter of an||no more, but Stephanie de Coulanges, Countess D’ Albignac. 
and see what the enemy were about, or whether there were|/hour the thicket was surrounded by the whole French ad-||She has met Charlton in garrison at Valenciennes, and a 
any enemy at all. vanced guard; but to their astonishment they found it im-|/mutual passion ‘had been the result. But the violent dis- 
Chariton looked upon himself as lost. The country in the||penetrable : they were received with a heavy fire. A trench||turbances of France separated them; and she was on the 
rear was becoming completely impassable ; he had not mere|jhad been cut in front of the principal passage through the|/point of escaping to Italy fn male attire, a common precau- 
than a day’s provisions, and the advance of the enemy mest /|/forest, which was soon masked by the snow, and into which|/tion at that time to avoid insults on the road, when an order 
cut him off. But, with the military maxim, that all that can|/great numbers of the cavalry, coming up in the dark at aj/arrived in Valenciennes, sending every one who could bear 
be done ought to be done, a, maxim wortir all the wisdom of!full trot, plunged head foremost. Others stumbled over the/larms to the frontier, and the fair Stephanie became a reluc- 
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tant cavalier. Her preservation by Charlton seemed to her 
like the dictate of some superior influence, and she deter- 
mined to quit her country and follow her lover, from whom 
her -hussar costume was an effectual disguise. She had 
saved him in the river: where as he was sinking, she had 
caught his sword-belt, and by a wave they had been thrown 
on shore together. The peasantry recovered them; and the 
shako and pelisse, in the hands of those honest people, were 
no longer a disguise for the fainting and overwhelmed Ste- 
phanie. Charlton forgot his wounds at the intelligence ; the 
lovers were united by the village pastor ; and, to finish the 
adventure by a miracle, neither of them has, to this hour, 
repented the union. 


Che Olyxen Tine. 


A STRAY LEAF 


FROM A STUDENT’S PORT-FOLIO. 































































TeLt me not of an European voyage ; of an “up the 
Rhine” tour: of the silvery lakes and cloud-covered moun- 
tains of Switzerland and of the sunny skies of Italy, but give 
me ever, whether travelling for pleasure, or flying from the 
vapors of a sick room, a Green Mountain jaunt. Born in one 
of her hill-girded hamlets, the very term makes my worn-out 
dyspeptic frame leap again, and my sluggish blood bound 
with new life through every vein, as if I were now shaking 
off my soul-corroding infirmities by rattling over her wild 
green clifts, and breathing in the pure, elastic air of the 
mountains. My sleeping room, while resting in a small vil- 
lage, during a ramble over the northern portion of the State, 
overlooked the fertile valley of the White river, and its tribu- 
tary streams. No description can half equal the beauty of 
this view in the early portion of the day. The whole course 
of the winding river and its innumerable little tributaries is 
distinctly marked out by lines of fleecy mist, hanging just 
above the stream, every drop glistening in the early sun- 
light. Here and there, along the banks of the stream, on 
some hillside, or in some wood-embosomed valley, may be 
seen the white slender spire of a village church, forming a 
nucleus around which a quiet hamlet has gathered, while 
ever and anon the eye lights upon some highly cultivated 
tracts, forming a rich contrast with the wild luxuriance of 
nature. Directly opposite, far distinguished above the neigh- 
boring summits, towered up the lofty uncouth forms of the 
““Camel’s Rump,” its peaks rising far abeve the clouds, all 
radiant with the morning glory, while around its base the 
night shadows still gathered. The mention of this peak 
calls up a reminiscence, connected with the early history 
of the State, which I learned from a venerable chronicler of 
traditionary history. 

Long before this portion of the country was settled, save 
by a few stragglers, who had gathered round the old forts 
erected during the French war, a company of “ godly cove. 
nanters” started from the fair banks of the Connecticut, 
to “push their fortunes” farther into the untrodden forests 
of the country. ‘A clergyman by the name of Peters, and 
Chittenden, afterwards Governor of the State, headed the 
party. 

For many long weary days they had travelled, and now 
they rested at the foot of “Camel’s Ramp,” assured that 
they could find no better place to commence their operations 
Early the next morning, the whole company was summoned 
to ascend the heights, to witness a novel ceremony. On they 
plodded through dark ravine and up precipitous crags, — the 
forest inhabitants, startled by this unusual spectacle, staring 
wildly upon the motley group, and then rushing away to 
deeper thickets, —till at last puritanical patience almost ex- 
piring revived again, as they stood upon the lofty summit. 
‘By my troth,” quoth one panting patriarch, “but this is 
a lovely sight.” ‘ Amen!” shouted the othars, for the mo. 
ment forgetting all their toil. 

The inan of robes stood upon a broad stone, raising hima 
little above his audience, and having repeated some prefatory 
ceremonies, he raised the christening token, and as he dashed 
it in fragments upon the stone, he cried out, with a voice 
that echoed along the mountain peaks, “ And thou shalt be 
called Vero Mont.” “Amen!” again shouted the enrap. 
tured company ; and the green dressed State, with its green 
covered hills, and towering green-robed mountains, would 
have rejoiced unto this day under its first christening, had 
not some reckless innovator transformed it into the less ex- 
pressive,-though more masical name, which it now bears. 

Boston, Sept., 1840. H. W. T. 


(‘* The Classic,’ the very interesting monthly issued ‘by our young| 


finger to assist her memory, Coes a very simple, but a very 
philosophical thing. Learned and wise men have followed 
her example, if not in the particular, at least in the principle. 
Few possessions are more valuable than a good memory. 
So much, both in the common affairs of life and in al] the 
departments of Jearning, is dependent on this faculty, that 
much ingenuity has been expended in investigating the 
methods of education best adapted to strengthen it, and in 
devising artificial expedients to assist it when defective. 


ciple of association : a connection of some kind is established 
in the mind between the thing to be remembered and some 
sensible object which is likely, at the required time, to occur 
to observation. When one of the objects thus associated 
strikes the attention, the other is immediately recollected. 
Thus, the particular object or event which a thread on the 
finger is designed to recall, occurs spontaneously to mind the 
moment the thread is noticed. 


frequent recurrence of similar sounds, is easily remembered, 
and has for this reason often been preferred to prose asa 
means of conveying knowledge. Previous to the invention 
of writing, laws and history were composed in the harmony 
of verse, and thus transmitted orally through many genera- 
tions with an accuracy which could not have been preserved 
in mere prose narrations. Many of the most important doc- 
trines of the Holy Scriptures are in the original expressed in 
the language of poetry ; and the peculiar manner in which 
the Hebrews chanted their poetical writings, tended to impress 
them permanently onthe mind. Philosophical treatises have 
been composed in verse with the same design. Pope gives 
as a reason for putting his “ Essay on Man ” into poetry, 
that the sentiments would be more easily retained by the 
reader. The same reason is assigned for giving the poetical 
form to some geological treatises which were written at Ox 
ford about twenty years since. The relative position of the 
different rocks, from granite up to chalk marl, and the organic 
remains peculiar to each, are described in easy numbe 
We give an example from the introduction to the first piece: 


their places, and sat — geologists only can tell us how long — 
feasting on “ Nautilite, Ammonite, tortoise, or fish,” acco 
ing to their several tastes. 


etiquette in retiring from the banquet, for, if we may judge 
from present appearances, they withdrew in not very good||° 
order. The feast ended thus : 


Poetical PA ne nvowics. But ’tis whisper’d the sea-god already smelt fire. 
Be this as it may —a deep hollow sound 

—— ' Still nearer and nearer was heard under ground; 

‘T'was the chariot of Pluto, ~ in whirlwinds of flame 
Through a rent in the earth to the dinner he came. 

* Oh, by Styx, and by Hecate, my rage I won’t smother, 
What — Nep give a feast without asking his brother! 
Though I am Kiog of Hell — what, am I such a sinner 
That I can’t be invited to smoke after dinner ? 

Let Nep with his waves and his waters all go to— 

Ili make the rocks dance, or my name is not Pluto.’ 

‘Thrice he stamped in a rage, and with crashes like thunder, 
The earth open’d wide, and the rocks burst asunder, 

And the red streaming lava flowed over and under. 

It flowed far and wide, till grim Pluto said, ‘ Halt! 

And ranged it in columns and files of Basalt ! 


But to conceive of the loves and revels of “Granite and 
Grauwacce,” certainly shocks the imagination as much as it 
assiststhememory. The composition of several rocks is given 
in the form of recipes, and entitled “ Geological Cookery.” 


“TO MAKE GRANITE. 
** Of Felspar and Quartz, a large quantity take, 
Then pepper with Mica, and mix up and bake, 
This Granite for common occasions is good ; 
But on Saint-days and Sundays, be it understood, 
If with bishops and lords in the state room you dine, 
Then sprinkle with Topaz, or else Tourmaline. 


“TO MAKE PORPHYRY. 
* Let Silex and Argil be well kneaded down, 
Then color at pleasure, red, grey, green, or brown: 
When the paste is all ready, stick in here and there 
Small crystals of Felspar, both oblong and square. 








































friends of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, which has reached 
its third number, contains a lively article under the above title. We 
extract the principal portions of it.] 


Tue honest old matron who ties a thread around her little 


Systems of mnemonics derive their utility from the prin- 


Poetry, from the regular succession of its numbers, andthe 


“TO MAKE PUDDING-STONE. 
* To vary your dishes, and shun any waste, 
Should you have any left of the very same paste, 
You may make a plum-pudding ; but then do not stint 
The quantum of pebbles — Chist, Jasper, or Flint.” 

The inductive methods of education, which, within the 
present age have grown into so great popularity, have in a 
degree obviated the necessity of mnemonic aids. The stu- 
dent is now made acquainted with the seasons of the rules 
he uses, and if, in any particular case, he should forget 
the rule needed, he has only to refer back to the elementary 
principles, and a rule is at once suggested. But one or two 
ages past, when the pupil was obliged to commit to memory 
absolute rules, without knowing any thing of the principles 
from which they were derived, expedients for the assistance 
of the memory were of great service. Accordingly, ancient 
elementary books abound in rules poetically expressed. 

Arithmetical and grammatical rules were often put into 
the form of poetry, which, whatever might be said of its dog- 
grel character, was no doubt quite an auxiliary to the learner. 
Some of these are still in general use. We apprehend there * 
are few who have not proved the convenience of the well- 
known formula : 

“‘ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Except February alone, 


Which hath twenty-eight in fine, 
But leap-year gives it twenty-nine.” 


[Several other examples of the application of this principle of mnemo- 
nics are then given. ‘he article closes with the following remarks 
and amusing anecdote. } 


Whether these artificial expedients have repaid the laber 
expended in their composition, except in a few instanees, 
amy well be questioned. They are bes: adapted to impress 
moral and religious precepts on the tender minds of children. 
|Mothers have rendered incalculable service to the moral in- 
rerests of the world by teaching little hymns and poetical forms 
o! prayer to their infant offspring. Impressions conveyed to 
the mind by these means, and at that early age, are imper- 
ishable, and very efficient in forming the subsequent charac- 
ter. An incident which occurred several years since in a 
neighboring State, will show how indelible are such impres- 
spns. It is well known that amonfig American backwoods- 

She had never once dined upon animal food.” men the dear is universally the standard of the terrible. A 
After mach “jostling and scrambling,” all at length found ||" of rather Gani atryee, She ade =e bs of the equn- 
try comparatively new, happened, while passing through the 
rd.|| WOds, to rouse up one of those fierce monsters, and was im- 
mediately pursued. The poor man thought his hour had 
riceme, and that he must now say his prayers without delay. 
But alas ! every form and every feeling of prayer suited to the 
asion were frightened from his mind ; and he could only 
cry, as he ran for his life, 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake,’ 
I pray the Lord my soul to take!” 


Itis hardly necessary to add, that he escaped the bear. 


A POETICAL GEOGNOSY. 

«‘ When Nature was young and Earth in her prime, 
All the rocks were invited with Neptune to dine$ 
On his green bed of state he was gracefully seated, 
And each as they entered was civilly greeted. 
But in choosing their seats some confusion arose, 
Much jostling and scrambling and treading on toes ; 
Till with some dislocations, and many wry faces, 
They at length became quiet, and kept their own places. 
Reveal, heavenly Muse, for 1 know thou art able, 
How each guest in succession was ranged at the table ; 
How the dinner was served, and the name of each dish. 
Whether Nautilite, Ammonite, tortoise or fish. 
First Granite sat down, and then beckon’d his queen, 
But Gneiss stepp’d in rudely, and elbow’d between, 
Pushing Mica-Slate farther; when she with a frown, 
Cried, ** You crusty, dislocated, and hump-back’d old clown! ” 
But this was all sham, — for, to tel] you the truth, 
They had been the most intimate friends from her youth, 
But let scandal cease. See the whole tribe of Slates, 
All eager and ready to rush to their plates ; 
Oh, heavens! how the family pour in by dozens, 
Of brothers and sisters, and nephews, and cousins ! 
The elder-born Limestones ran in between these, — 
They were very well known to be fond of a squeeze. 
Now before we proceed with our story, it meet is 
That we hint at th’ amours of Calcium and Thetis: 
But the tale shall be short. *Tis agreed by all sages, 
Hence sprang all the Limestones of different ages : 
The oldest looked white ; and no wonder she should, 


But perhaps the reader would like to know their style o 


* Long lasted the dinner. No rock from his seat 
Ever moved or evinced the Jeast wish to retreat ; 
And old Neptune found out, as the wise ones aver, 
When the rocks are once seated, they love not to stir. 
So he rose unobserved, and began to retire ; 
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HAketchers of the Mar. 


THE BROWBEATING SYSTEM, 





Tus practice of browbeating witnesses, and vituperating 
the opposite parties in 2 cause, is, as I have before stated, 
carried to a most uaseeming length in our courts of law. 


I have often wondered that the presiding judges should si! 


silently on the bench, while so scandalous a scene is passing 
In the case of the parties who are vitu- 
perated, there is no redress. They are not allowed to defend 
themselves in court, nor can they, however coarse and libel- 
- lous the attack, proceed by an action at law against their 


before their eyes. 


long-robed traducer. 


It is, therefore, to say the least on the subject, unmanly 
on the part of counsel to go out of their way to vituperate 
and vilify parties wkose mouths are shut and whose hands}, 
are tied: and it is wrong in the presiding judge to suffer 
such unbecoming things to be done in court! As regards the 
browbeating of witnesses, there can be no question, that in- 
stead ef promoting the ends of justice, such a course often 
It would appear that the abusive and brow- 
beating system is by no means a novelty in the profession. 
it seems to have flourished in great vigor so far back as the 
days of Sir Walter Raleigh. D'Israeli, in the second series 
of his “Curiosities of Literature,” gives an account of the 
way in which that distinguished man was abused and tra- 
duced by ne less a personage than Sir Edward Coke himself, 
who was, at the time of Sir Walter’s trial, Attorney General. 
The remarks with which D'Israeli prefaces his specimens of 
Coke’s abuse of Sir Walter, are worthy of quotation, as 
He says, speaking of 


defeats them. 


well as the specimeas themselves. 
Coke, — 


“This great lawyer perhaps set the example of that 
style of raillery and invective at our bar, which the egotism 
and craven insolence of some of our lawyers include in 
It may be useful to bring to recol- 
fection Coke’s vituperative style, in the fellowing dialogue so 
beautiful in its contrast with that of the great victim before 
him. The Attorney General had not sufficient evidence to 
bring the obscure conspiracy home to Raleigh, with which, 
however, I believe, he had cautiously tampered. But Coke 
well knew that James the First had reason to dislike the 


their practice at the bar. 


hero of his age, who was early engaged against the Scottish 
interest, and betrayed by the ambidextrous policy of Cecil, 
Coke struck at Raleigh as a sacrifice to his own political 


ambition, as we have seen he afterwards immolated his 


daughter; but his personal hatred was now sharpened by 


the fine genius and elegant literatare of the man; faculties 


and acquisitions the lawyer so heartily contemned.” 

D'Israeli, after these prefatory observations, proceeds te 
give some specimens of the vituperation which Coke heaped 
upon Raleigh, in the following dialogue between the parties. 
Coke having previously observed to the court that he knew 
with whom he had to deal —that he had “ to deal to-day with 
a man of wit” —turned himself towards Sir Walter, and 
said, “ Thou art the most vile and execrable traitor that ever 
lived.” 

Raleigh. You speak indiscretely, barbarously, and unciv- 
illy. 

Coke. 1 want words sufficiently to express thy viperous 
treason. 

Raleigh. I think you want words, indeed ; for you have 
spoken one thing half-a-dozen times. 

Coke. Theu art an odious fellow ; thy name is hateful to 
all the realms of England for thy pride. 

Raleigh. It will go near to prove a measuring *cast be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Attorney. 

Coke. Well, Il will now make it appear to the world that 
there never lived a viler viper upon the face of the earth 
than thou. Thou art a monster, thou hast an English face, 
but a Spanish heart. Thou viper! for I thew thee, thou 
traitor! Have I angered you? 

“ Raleigh,” observes D’Israeli, “replied, what his daunt- 
less conduct proved, —‘I am in no case to be angry.’” 

But Raleigh was not the only great man that was thus 
abused by Coke. The Earl of Essex was subjected to sim- 
ilar treatment at his hands. So also was no less a man than 
the illustrious Lord Bacon himself. ‘That the vituperation 
which Coke heaped upon Bacon must have been of the worst 
and coarsest kind, may be inferred from the fact that Bacon 
has left among his memorandums one of the following 
terms: — “Of the abuse received of Mr. Attorney General 
publicly in the Court of Exchequer.” — Sketches of Counsel. 
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Atientitic Lwtorntatiorw. 


BURNING MOUNTAIN IN AUSTRALIA. 














dividing range which separates the lands on Hunter’s river! 
from Liverpool ptains, the elevated portion under the process | 
of combination being about 1,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. From innumerable cracks and fissures on its surface, 
a sulphareous flame constantly issues, scarcely visible by 
day, but perceptible by night as a steady blaze. The moun- 
tain has been several times visited within the last few years, 
and it would appear that the subterraneous fire, as itincreases, 
forms several chasms in the superincumbent solid sandstone 
rock, On looking down one of these, to the depth of fifteen} 
feet, the sides of the rock were perceived to be of a white 
heat like that of a lime-kiln, while sulphureous and steamy 
vapors arose from the aperture, amidst sounds and blasts 
which might be supposed to ascend from the eternal forge of 
Vulcan himself. On hurling stones down the chasm, the 
noisé made in the fall seemed to die away in a vast abyss. 
The area of the mountain, over which the fire is raging, is 
at present apwards of two acres, and its extent is continually 
increasing as the fury of the vast internal combustion aug- 
ments; from the numerous chasms are constantly emitted 
sulphureous columns of smoke, accompanied by a brilfiant 
flame; the margins of the chasms are beautified with efflor- 
escent crystals of sulphur, varying in color from the deepest) 
red orange, occasioned by ferruginous mixture, to the palest| 
straw color, where alum predominates. A black, tarry, and 
lustrous substance, somewhat like bitumen, abounds on the 
edges of these cliffs, specimens of which are with difficulty 
obtained, owing to the intense heat under foot, and the suffo- 
cating quality of the vapors from the chasms. No lava or 
trachite of any description are to be met with, nor is there| 
any appearance of coal, although it abounds in the vicinity. 
Mount Wingen has evidently been on fire for a great length! 
of time, several acres of the part now under combustion (on 
which trees are standing of great age) having, as it were, 
been steamed, and many stones bear the marks of vitrifica- 
tion. When visited in £829, by Major Mitchell, thin blue! 
smoke ascended from rents and fissures, the breadth of the 
widest measuring about a yard; red heat appeared at a depth 
of four fathoms. Mr. Wilton says the roat of the furnace 
beneath has aagmented after an interval of two years, and_ 
that the stenes thrown down into the chasms, resourded to} 
a greater depth into the abyss, than on his former visit. The; 
wide seams of disruption —the rocks of svlid sand-stone cleft 
asunder—the innumerable fractures made in the surface —| 
the falling in of the strata—that half-consumed prostrates 
tranks of trees —the pernicious vapors rising around, amidst 
the rearing of the fires, and the white and red heats of the 
burning crevices, present an awful appearance. It is sup- 
posed, by some, that Mount Wingen owes its character to! 
the same cause as that ef Holworth, in the neighborhood of 














Weymouth, Eng., namely, —that rainwater acting on iron|| 


pyrites, has set fire to the bitumineus shale: ignition having} 
once commenced, combustion, smouldering or active, is car-, 
ried on according to circumstances. | 


EARTHQUAKES. 

Tae phenomenon of earthquakes seem strongly to indicate’ 
the action of elastic fluids, endeavoring .to force their way) 
into the atmosphere. On the shores of the South Sea the| 
concussion is almost instantaneously communicated from| 
Chili to the Gulf ef Guayaquil, over a space of 2,070 miles. 
The shocks appear to be so mach stronger the more distant! 


the country is from active volcanoes; and a province is the! 
mere agitated, the smaller the number of funnels by which 
the subterranean cavities communicate with the open air. — 
Humboldt. 


SAFETY VALVE TO STEAM BOILERS. 

At the last meeting of the Society of Arts, the gold Isis 
medal was awarded to Mr. Robert McEwen, for a mercurial) 
guage, which answers the double purpose of an indicator of 
steam pressure and a safety-valve for engine-boilers. The 
novelty of the invention consists in the employment of a mer- 
curial tube as a safety-vent for the steam ; these tubes having 
hitherto been used only as indicators of pressure—and of a 
length sufficient to allow the steam to acquire a dangerous 
degree of pressure without giving any other notice of the fact 
than what may be observed by the eye. As the action of 
Mr. McEwen’s safety-valve depends on a purely physical 
principle — viz., the opposition of the elastic force of steam 




















Il 


to the static pressure of mercury, without a mechanical ob- 
struction of any kind, it affords a free vent for the steam 
when its pressure exceeds the limit, corresponding to the 
length to which the tubes are adjusted, according to the 


Mount Wineen is situated on the south east side of ns strength of the boiler. — London Times 


MACHINE TO COPY PAINTINGS. 
M. Leipmann, liberally assisted by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, has succeeded in perfecting his process of taking 
copies of oil paintings, ancient and modern, and has con- 
structed the instruments and presses necessary for its appli- 
cation. They are said to be of the simplest kind, and so 
easy of use, that one who is an entire stranger to the arts, 
would have no difficulty in executing the copies, fifty of 
which, from a picture of ordinary dimensions, may be ob- 
tained in the space of six hours! The Prussian Government, 
it is said, are about to purchase M. Liepmann’s discovery, 
with a design of giving it to the public. 


O1L FROM SLATE. 

Tae London Atheneum says that M. Selligne has success- 

fally extracted oil from bituminous slate, in the department 

of Saone et Loire. The slate is distilled in close vessels, 

and inflammable gas is also procured, which assists as a com- 

bustible in the process. Some of the slate yields fifty per 
cent. of oit. 


FOSSIL FISHES AND SCALES. 

M. Armus has discovered, says the Atheneum, an exten- 

sive deposite of fossil fishes and scales in Livonia, hitherto 

undescribed. The form and dimensions of many of them 

are very extraordinary. The Academy at St. Petersburgh 

have resolved to be at the expense of publishing a descrip- 
tion of them. 





Varieties. 


GOOD LIVERS IN GREECE. 

Tue following, from the Journal of Rev. Jonas King, pub- 
lished in the last Missionary Herald, shows what is consid- 
ered a “ guod liver” in some parts of Greece. 

“ At Velitza we called on the demarch, who found lodg- 
ings for us. The evening I spent very pleasantly, in con- 
versing about the shepherds of Parnassus, with the old man, 
my host, and his wife and daughter-in-law, whose husband 
was then tending his flocks on the heights of that mountain. 
She was very diligent with her spindle, and arose the next 
morning at two o'clock, and immediately seized her spindle 
and distaff. On asking her ifher husband had with him a bed, 


|| she replied, ‘ Nothing, nothing but his capot. It is necessary 


for him to be with his flock on the mountain, in order to get 
bread for me to eat.’ I asked who among them were called 
good livers? She replied, ‘Those who have cheese to eat 
with their bread.’ ‘And,’ rejoined I, ‘who are the pocr?’ 
‘Those,’ said she, ‘who have neither bread nor cheese.’ 
She, with her father and mother-in-law, dined on bread and 
cheese, and I believe they had also an onion; so that they 
must have been among the grandees of the place.” 


A TURKISH PREACHER. 
One day Nasir-ed-din ascended the pulpit of the mosque, 


|| and thus addressed the congregation : —“ O, true believers ! 


do you know what I am going to say to yon?” “No,” re- 
sponded the congregation. ‘“ Well, then,” replied he, “there 
is no use wasting my time on such an ignorant set;” and 
so saying, he came down from the pulpit. He went to preach 


i}a second time, and asked the congregation, “OO, true be- 


lievers! do you know what I am going to say to you?” 
“ We know,” replied the audience. ‘Then there is no use 
in my telling you,” said Nasir-ed-din, and again he descended 
from the pulpit. When next he came to preach, and asked 
his usual question, the congregation, resolved to have a trial 
of his powers, answered, “ Some of us know and some of us 
do not know.” “O!” said Nasir-ed-din, “let those who 
know tell those who do not know, and I shall be spared the 
trouble of preaching.” So saying, he came down from the 
pulpit.— Turkish Jest Book. 


Tue Button Act.— A Liverpool paper says that no tailor 
can recover for a coat, unless it has brass buttons, or buttons 
made of the same material as the coat. The act was made 
for the protection of the Birmingham trade. 





Common Evits.—A prying disposition and a tattling tongue. 
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Select Po arte, 
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Tre sea was bright, and the bark rode well, 
The breeze bore the tone of the vesper bell: 

’T was a gallant bark, with crew as brave 

As ever launched on the heaving wave ; 

She shone in the light of declining day, 

And each sail was set, and each heart was gay. 


They neared the land where in beauty smiles 
The sunny shore of the Grecian isles: 

All thought of home, of that welcome dear 
Which soon should greet each wanderer’s ear ; 
And in fancy joined the social throng 

In the festive dance and the joyous song. 


——— 


} 


A white cloud glides through the azure sky. — 
What means that wild despairing cry ? 
Farewell the vision’d scenes of home ! — 

‘That cry is “* Help!” where no help can come ; 
For the white squall rides on the surging wave, 
And the bark is gulfed in an ocean grave. 


HOME. 


Tux dearest spot of earth to me 
Is home, sweet home ! 
The fairy-land [ long to see 





and you are nevertheless full three months working on it. 
| Are you astonished, after this, that our viceroy, the Conte di 

T rT E WH i TE 8 Q VALL. | Monterei, does not become your patron? Ouf! I tremble at ||taches. 
the sight of it —it is enough to make one sick!” 


| “Really, my good Beatrice,” slapping her familiarly on 





jthe canvass with gold, and you would have secured, to boot, 


|me, for the future, to say yon were not at home. 
| knows what pain it gives me to tell such lies!” 





Is home, sweet home ! 
There, how charmed the sense of hearing! 
There, where love is so endearing !— 
All the world is not so cheering 

As home, sweet home! 


a 


I’ve taught my heart the way to prize 
My home, sweet home! 
I’ve learnt to look with lover’s eyes 
On home, sweet home! 
There, where vows are truly plighted ! 
There, where hearts are so united !— 
All the world besides I’ve slighted | 
For home, sweet home! 











Artists HIG Patrons. | 


L’INSEGNA, 


« Tuts is incomparably the best thing I have ever done!” 





said a young Spanish painter, who had arrived but a few! she cried, catching a glimpse of a half-finished portrait; ‘young artist. 


months before in Naples; and, retiring a few paces, he! 
gazed with pride upon a painting to which he had just given, 
the finishing touches. 
has at length found his equal. 
er touch!” Thus speaking, he turned to the half-finished) 


portrait of a lady which stood at the other end of the room, of aconnoisseur ; “ very well,indeed! Good heavens! what 
and which soon engrossed all his attention. From time to time|| has happened to her eye ? — it looks as if ’twere out.” 


folding his arms, he would stop and stady the progress of his 


work, then, with the singular naivete of artistical enthusi-. his accident, *’tis nothing. 
asm he commented on all its beauties, and found the hand of palette those scoundrels who shut me out, and—” 


the true painter evident in its most minute details. ‘I knew) 
very well,” said he, striking his forehead, “that there was. 
something there! 
rescued from oblivion. 


But shall I not live to enjoy my rep-| 


utation? Shall my fame be limited to the walls of this room ? ? | and go to Cristofero Panulfo, who expects you.” 


Shall I have no witnesses, no admirers? The courtly paiiit- 
ers who surround the viceroy, shut out from all access to 
him, those who desire to make their talents known. Yes, 
yes, my masters! cringe and cling to your places, keep 
the keys of the palace, and shut me out! Let me remain a 
dauber all my life, if I do not find the means to get into the) 
temple, spite of your jealousy ; and once in, I’ll soon drive: 
out the traffickers who are there established.” 

Here the young enthusiast, leaning too heavily on his}, 
brush, disfigured the eye of the portrait upon which he was 
engaged, with a large black spot. While he was endeavor- 
ing to repair this accident the door opened, and an old ser- 
vant, bent with age, and all wrinkled, entered the room. 
She wiped away, with her apron, the dust with which the)| 
tables were covered, and commenced the difficult task of | 
ranging in order the sketches, paints, brushes, and other par-|, 
aphernalia of the painter’s studio. She succeeded at length 
in clearing a little-table, upon which she placed, with an air 
of satisfaction, what furnished but a very frugal repast. But 
our young painter did not so much as perceive her arrival. 

“Holy virgin!” said she, “hearing you speak alone, I 








|| full of languor !” 


perfect model] for a Magdalen! 


‘la misfortune that his ardor has been so misapplied! Dis- 


“ Caravaggio will confess now that he! stubborn, headstrong, good for nothing? Will you be always 
No. I will not give it anoth-|| scolding me?” 


I could die this moment, and my name is | have preserved your senses, and consult for your interests, to 


|muttering between his teeth some words, among which 


splinting ? Zour time I lek at it, my hair stands on wall side. Your doublet, alas! is quite worn. Conceal it with 


your cloak. That will do very well! Now hold up your 
head, my boy, assume a haughty air, and turn up your mus- 
Really you have the appearance and the gait of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. Should there be any ladies at 
Panulfo’s, be all gallantry and attention. I have been young 
myself, do you see, and I speak from experience.” 

“Hang these old duennas!” muttered the young man, 
half angry, half laughing, “one cannot have a moment’s 


the shoulder, “I am quite mortified it does not please you.” 
“There is something else still more mortifying, my poor 
child; it is the prospect of dying of hunger. Though your 


|dinner to-day is a very frugal one, to-morrow’s must be|/ease with them !” 


The painter was introduced by two servants into a splen- 
didly furnished apartment. Before the windows extended a 
spacious garden, from which the eye could range uncon- 
strained, antil it was Jost in the deep blue of the Meiiterra- 
jnean. A man of lofty stature, but vulgar appearance, was 
walking upand down the room. It was Panulfo. His daugh- 
ter, Laura, was seated at the window, supporting her head 
with her snowy hand, as she inhaled the freshening sea- 
breeze. 

“Don’t speak to me of the old Countess, Beatrice; an old|| The artist bowed, on entering the room; but his confi- 
hag, with sunken eyes, and features all disfigured with|/dence forsook him at once, and he stopped, all trembling, at 
wrinkles. She has not even the dignity of old age. I would||the sight of her whose beauties he had been describing, but 
have made her uglier than she is, if that were possible.” ||an hour before, to Beatrice. He had scarcely resolution to 

“Do you see that? Nothing will suit my gentleman but||stammer her name. Panulfo attributed this agitation to his 
young faces; but these fine faces bring no money, all the||slight acquaintance with the world; and, with an affectation 
while.” of Lonhommie, he condescended to reassure him. The famil- 

“Ah! if I had to paint the ‘portrait of the young girl 1|/iar tone in which he spoke, roused the young painter from 
met the other day! Only think, Beatrice, large blue eyes,||the ecstasy in which he was plunged, and becoming himself 
once more, he resumed his air of natural dignity ; and rais- 
\|ing his head — 

“No, signor,” he replied, “it was not your luxuries, nor 
your riches, nor the accessaries of wealth, which are so im- 
| posing to other men, that have dazzled me ; but God always 
manifests himself to me in the beauty of his creatures, and 
if you saw me so confused, it was because I was admiring 
one of his most perfect works.” 

It was now Laura’s turn to blush. She recognized the 
same young man, whose eyes had gazed on her before in 
levident admiration. Panulfo made no remark on this silent 
scene, and without being conscious of it, he inereased the 
interest which his daughter had already conceived for the 
Whilst the merchant, swollen with a sense of 
his own importance, supported the character of the fine arts, 
Am I still a lazy, ‘Lara listened with anxiety to every word that fell from 
him, and whenever he said any thing offensive, she cast a 
jlook at the young artist, which more than compensated for 
the humiliation to which he had been subjected. 

“Tt is said that you are not without talent,” pronounced 
Panulfo. The painter made a slight inclination of his head. 
“ But you are poor, and obliged to work hard. For my part, 
||| have always had a desire to encourage artists. I hope you 
will prove yourself worthy of the interest I am about to take 
in you.” 

The painter compressed his lips so as to restrain the answer 
|| which his hurt pride had suggested. Laura turned towards 
him: ‘ Are you not a stranger in this city ?”’ she said, with 
the sweetest of voices, and the most enchanting of accents. 

“] was born in Spain,” replied the young man, his coun- 
tenance brightening up, “at Xatavia, near Valencia. I left 
my family when very young. I consider myself now an 

“ But he knows you; he has been spoken to about you ;||Italian, such a multitude of objects bind me to this beautiful 
he has a great opinion of your talent, and wishes, I suppose, |/land! I have resided at Rome, at Venice, at Parma, at 
toemploy you. It will be ready money. What! are you/||Florence, wherever the genius of painting flourished. Iam 
going to refuse ?”” now stopping at Naples, and I feel that I shall never leave it.” 

“Certainly not. If Panulfo is a connoisseur, he has only |} Whilst he was speaking, Laura could not refrain from ad- 
to come and fix a price on my large painting.” miring his animated countenance, and the fire that flashed 

«* What! won’t you go and see him ?” from his eyes. “ May I ask,” resumed Panulfo, “ to what we 

At this question, the painter turned away in a passion, |/are indebted for this flattering preference ?” 

The painter blushed, but recovering his* composure, he 
could be distinguished, * Utterly insupportable! lost inspi- || said quietly : “That is my secret.” 
ration !”* Laura thought it prudent for her now to interfere. ‘* Ma, 

“« Nonsense !”’ cried Beatrice, “I tell you, you shall go to! mio padre,” she said, “ your questions are indisereet. The 
Panulfo, if I were to push you by the shoulders. You)|signor wishes, perhaps, to give you to understand that he is 
may toss your head as much as you please. Fie!.it is per-|icaptivated with ” — 
fectly shameful. Such conduct indicates a bad heart. Are|| ‘ Yes, signora,” interrupted the painter with warmth, cast- 
you alone in the world, that you should think of conducting ||ing an expressive glance at her beautiful features ; “from 
yourself so foolishly? When you shall have passed away,||the bottom of my heart, and that for ever!” 
what will become of poor old Beatrice, who never Jeft you?|| Laura precipitately stooped her head to conceal the blush 


equally so, unless you can provide it yourself, for I am.re- 
duced to my last paulo. If you were so disposed, you could 
become as rich asthe richest in Naples! Why don’t you finish 
the Countess di Venuto’s portrait? She would have covered 


the patronage of the viceroy. It would have made your for- 
tune. But no, you received her like a beggar, and ordered 
Heaven 





“Very good, very good! Pray finish your winner.” 

“ Beautiful fair hair,—quite a rarity in this climate ;| 
her every movement developes a new grace. The sound of | 
her voice—” 

‘*Good heavens! the boy is absolutely in love with her!” 

‘* The sound of her voice is the sweetest music. Whata 
Not the penitent, but the! 
virgin Magdalen, when she dreamed of love, and felt the 
first flashes of its fire.” 

*¢ Will you be silent? That is a perfect volcano! 








What 





like painting old women, forsooth! What is that I see ?’’') 


“why, it is the countess herself!” 
‘‘ What do you say now, Beatrice! 


“ Very well,” continued Beatrice, with all the importance 


“Oh!” replied the artist, laughing at the recollection of 
I thought I had spread on my 


‘You are a fool!” replied Beatrice in a softened tone. 
‘You ought to bless your stars that your friends at least 





which you are utterly indifferent. You must dress yourself || 
“Cristofero Panulfo! who is that ?” 

“One of the richest merchants in Naples.” 
* T don’t know him at all.” 








that covered her face and neck. 


thought, God forgive me! that the devil was keeping you|| My dear child,” she continued, in a caressing tone, “I know 
company. When will you cease dreaming, and you wide/|| you love me, and you don’t wish I should repent my affec- 
awake? Let me see what you have done. A fine produc-|/tion for you. If I offended you awhile ago by speaking 


“Let us drop that subject,” said Panulfo. “ This child 
reproaches me with being curious, when she herself is a 
hundred times more so. Let us sit down and talk of busi- 
ness. Would you think twenty-five ducats sufficient? In 
a word, what is your price?” 


tion, certainly!” looking at the painting which her master] lightly of your painting, you must forgive me, though ;— 
had just pronounced a chef-d’ouvre — “ who else but the prince 
of darkness could have given you the idea of this horrible 


pom here is your sword and your new cappello, which gives 
you such a gallant air when you wear it so, a little on one 
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“ Tell me first what description of painting you desire ?”’ 


things —fortune especially ; but if you wish to make him as 


“Here is what I would propose to you; the wind has/jhappy as a prince, give him the hand of Panalfo’s danghter. 
thrown down my old sign, and I wish to have it replaced by|| He is desperately in love with her, poor young man!” 


something more respectable.’ 

“A sign!” cried the proud young artist, about to rise 
from his seat ; but a look of supplication from Laura fixed 
him to his chair. 
he could neither express his refusal nor compliance. 


Panulfo calmly continued,— ‘Do you refuse? Permit/| highness, it shall cease to be so. 


me to tell you that this is a splendid opportunity to make 
yourself known, and if you possess talent, you cannot find 
a better means of exhibiting it. The reputation of my house 
will add to your own. It will be a powerful reeommenda- 
tion; all my friends will employ you, and I pledge you my 
word, that there are a great many‘Signs to be repainted in 
Naples. I said twenty-five ducats, and, in all conscience, it 
is @ large price.” 


His emotion, however, was so great that||signor?” 


‘“‘ He shall have her,” said the stranger, “ I answer for it.” 
“You!” cried the painter, “ who, then, are you?” 
‘‘The Conte di Monterei, Viceroy of Naples; and you, 


“My name is yet unknown to fame. Thanks to your 
My name is Riera.” 





@rtgital Besxrns. 


NOBILITY OF FAMILIES AND RACES. 





BY WILSON FL4SGG, 





In the following remarks, it is my intention to dwell upon 


“ Will you allow me to choose my own subject?” asked|/that principle existing in nature, which causes the peculiari- 


the painter, after a moment’s reflection. 

“ Certainly, I will depend so far upou you. 
sign be well executed, 1 care not what the subject be. 
sign ought to have something very brilliant about it — some-| 
thing that will strike the eye at a distance; that is all I 
require.” : 

“ And what is the price you propose giving ?”’ interrupted 
the painter, wijh a bitter smile. 

“ Have I not told you?—twenty-five ducats. Should it! 
please me, you shall do my portrait, and J wilh double the| 
sum. You see you have in me a patron worth cultivating.” 

“JT thank you,” said the painter, rising. “If you had left 
me to fix the price, I would probably have asked five hun- 
dred ducats. Keep the twenty-five ducats you propose giv-' 
ing me. The sign shall not cost you a paulo. I wish to! 
make myself known, and with that view I shall accept the! 
means you propose. You may announce,’’ he continued, 
with a noble pride, “that you will have a sign from the) 
hand of the first painter in Italy. Adieu, signora!” | 

Leaving Panulfo quite astonished, the artist repaired to} 
his dwelling. He found Beatrice in a state of eestacy before | 
a bag of five hundred ducats, which an unknown hand had 
brought a few minutes before the painter’s return. 

Fifteen days after this interview, an immense concourse) 
of people was assembled before Panulfo’s house. The spec-) 
tators clapped their hands with enthusiasm —demanding| 
with eagerness the name of the artist, who, under the sem-, 
blance of a sign, had executed in such masterly style, the! 
magnificent painting of the martyrdom of St. Bartholomew.| 
The painting had been put up over the door at night, and, | 
consequently, was not perceived until the following morning.| 
When the first transports of admiration had subsided, the| 








multitude silently contemplated, with a profound feeling of 
terror, this sublime production. 

The saint was represented lying on his side, with his feet) 
tied, and supported by one of-the executioners. His right} 
arm, which was bound by acord abuve his head, had already 
felt the red hot iron. The other executioner, whose features, 
were impressed with a terrible energy, coolly insinuated his) 
hand between the skin and the bleeding flesh. The counte- 
nance of the victim exhibited an admirable admixture of the 
extreme of human agony and the pious resignation of invin- 
cible faith. Never had the pencil been more eloquent !) 
never had so sublime a subject found so worthy an inter-| 
preter. 

Panulfo felicitated himself on the effect produced by his 
sign. The crowd continued increasing. Among the specta- 
tors was an old woman, on whom the admiration of the 
multitude had produced an astonishment that was only sur- 
passed by her joy. 

4« Well,” she muttered, “it appears that I was wrong; they 
all think it magnificent; still, the more I look at it the more 
it frightens me!” 

“It is a chef-d’auvre,” cried a personage dressed in a style 
of noble simplicity, who was standing by her side. “ Why 
does not the artist make himself known? There is not a 
painter in Naples who would not gladly become his pupil.” 

“The artist! The artist’s name!’ shouted the crowd. 

“The artist—I am he,” said Beatrice’s young master, 
answering the appeal. 

“Signor,” said the stranger, “if you choose to fix your 
residence in Naples, I promise you the honors and the for- 
tune of a prince.”’ | 

Here the enchanted duenna made bold to pull the stranger’s | 

| 





mantle. ‘Heaven bless you!” she exclaimed, ‘most ex- 
cellent signor! Honors and fortunes are both very good 





Provided the|/than his own individual peculiarities ; from all of which it 
A|| follows that the distinctions of birth ought to be made only 


ties of race to be more certainly transmitted to one’s offspring 


with reference to race, and not with reference to individual 
stock. It is true that native qualities are, as a general rule, 
hereditary ; some generally so, others so without exception. 
Negro parents wil] invariably have negro children; and 
white parents will invariably have white children. On the 
other hand, simple parents will generally, but not invariably, 
have simple children ; and intelligent parents will generally, 
but not invariably, have intelligentchildren. Now hereditary 
honors are based upon the supposition that the latter, which 
is only a general rule, and liable to an infinite multitude of 
exceptions, is an invariable rule, like that which relates to 
the offspring of white and black parents. They are based 
upon the false supposition that individual peculiarities are 
as transmissible as the peculiarities of race. The examina- 
tion of this theory is the object of the following remarks. 

I think it can be proved that the peculiarities of an indi- 
vidual cannot be handed down to his posterity for many 
generations, nor unmixed even to one generation; more 
especially those qualities which are valuable and honorable. 
These individual peculiarities are ne -ssarily, from the na- 
ture both of the physical constitution of man, and the civil 
constitution of’society, rendered impossible ; the peculiarities 
of the individual being swallowed up in those of the race, by 
intermarriages. The only exceptions to this rule are those 
in which relations only marry, in which cases their weak-| 
nesses only are transmitted, while all noble and valuable 
qualities are quickly lost, and the generation sinks below the 
common level of human nature, in these respects. All this 
pride of birth is a fallacy, therefore, except with regard to 
races, because families will degenerate or mix with other| 
families, while the peculiarities of a race are comparatively 
permanent. 

All the individuals of the same variety of the human race, | 
or as it might be expressed, of the same race, are distin-| 
guished by similarcharacteristics. It matters nothing whether| 
one is born of an earl or a plebeian ; if they are of the same’ 
race, they are of the same blood, and inherit the same na.| 
tional qualities. If you, being of an English stock, pride} 
yourself upon being of that stock, there is some reason for! 
your self-satisfaction, since there are facts which seem to} 
prove that this variety of the human race, the Anglo-Saxon, | 
is more highly endowed by nature than most other varieties, | 
if not than all. Yet the peasantry and the yeomanry and 
the nobility of this Anglo-Saxon race are all distinguished by 
the same features, complexion, constitution and qualities of 
mind. There is nothing but the different education of these 
respective classes that would lead you to distingnish one 
from the others; because they are all of the same stock. 
It is not so with individuals who are of different national 
stock. We know a negro from a North American Indian, 
and know each from an European, though they be all three 
equally well educated: and bred up in the same house. 

But the aristocratic theory is based upon different ground. 
Thus, if I have, among my neighbor: r different families, 
two of Anglo-Saxon, and two of Lé d stock, the last of 
which are notoriously deficient in the noble attributes of hu- 
manity, I am governed by rational considerations, in pre- 
ferring the children of the two first families to those of the 
two last. The qualities of the race are invariably transmitted 
to the offspring, and there is therefore a certainty, if the fami- 
lies are alf true specimens of their race, that the children oj 
the Anglo-Saxons will be superior to the children of the Lap- 
landers. But suppose one of the Saxon families and one ot 






































the Laplandezs to be noble, and one of each to be plebeian. 
The aristocratic theory would exalt the noble Laplanders 
above the plebeian Saxons, though the noble Laplanders were 
just as morally degraded as the plebeian family of the same 
race. The true principle, which is that the race is the same 
both in plebeian and noble families, would place the two Saxon 
families upon a level, but would exalt the former above the 
latter, on account of superiority of race, without regard to 
pedigree. 

Let it be understood that I am now discussing a point in 
moral philosophy, and not a question of rights; and that, 
while I deny the Laplander to be on a moral, physical, and 
intellectual equality with the race to which we ourselves 
belong, I do not dispute their right and title to liberty, and to 
all the political privileges which we enjoy. There are some 
persons who deny that any one variety of the human race is 
naturally superior to any of the others, and who believe them 
to be all equally and similarly endowed. So, likewise, there 
are individuals who believe that no one individual is superior 
by nature to any other, and that men of genius and simpie- 
tons are alike in their natural endowments. It is idle to stop 
to argue a question so contradictory to fact and common sense 
as either of these positions. Admitting, however, the doc- 
trine which they advance, there can be no question about the 
fact that races differ from one another in certain physical 
qualities, which we regard as highly valuable. There can 
be no question that the negro is not so white as the Anglo- 
Saxon ; and inasmuch as whiteness is regarded as a valuable 
quality, there is reason in priding one’s self for being of 
Saxon and not of African origin. 

I have said that all pride of birth is absurd and unfounded 
in reason, in regard to that which relates to mere family de- 
scent ; and that there is no reason for believing one indi- 
vidual any superior to another of the same race, on account 
of the high parentage of the one, and the low parentage of 
the other. The reason for this position is, that the general 
characteristics of the race necessarily obliterate, after a few 
generations, all individual peculiarities. Abundant facts 
may be gathered to prove this doctrine ; but a consideration 
of the circumstances of intermarriages will render it perfectly 
clear without any appeal to facts. It is the amalgamation 
of individual stocks which perpetuates the characteristics of 
the race, and destroys those of the family. _ Were races to 
amalgamate ip the same degree, the peculiarities of the race 
would be obliterated in the same manner, and all mankind 
would become assimilated after a certain number of genera- 
tions. If a family marries its own relations, family pecu- 
liarities are transmitted, but degeneracy is the consequence, 
and the families, instead of resembling their original founder, 
resemble only one another in physical effeminacy and men- 
talimbecility. ‘The only natural means of preventing moral, 
mental and physical degeneracy is that constant amalgama- 
tion of different families which must destroy the purity of 
pedigree. 

A wonder is often expressed that children differ so exceed- 
ingly from their parents in their respective individual char- 
acteristics. Men seem to entertain the idea that individual 
peculiarities are necessarily transmissible. Yet, if the pa- 
rents are not relations by blood, a married couple will gen- 
erally be sufficiently unlike each other, to comprehend in 
both their characters all the general characteristics of the 
race. Hence, though both the parents have some individual 
peculiarities, as they nevertheless in the great majority of 
their traits resemble the race to which they belong, the chance 
is that their children will resemble the generality of children 
of the same race more than they resemble either parent. 
All the children will, it is true, inherit their qualities from 
their parents, but as the traits which are common to the race 
are greater in each of them, than those which are peculiar to 
the family, the majority of their children will resemble men 
in general of the same stock, more than they will resemble 
either parent. In the next generation, there is a quadruple 
amalgamation, so that one’s grandchildren may have com- 
pletely lost their resemblance to him, except so far as he him- 
self resembled his race. 

To illustrate this position still more forcibly, it is only 
necessary to reckon back one’s ancestry in tue male and 
female line. We shall find, as we proceed back to a ‘distant 
generation, that every individual, allowing that his relatives 
have not married, has almost an infinite number of ances- 
iors. Itis this circumstance which is continually swallowing 
up individual characteristics in those of the race, and proves 
all individuals whose ancestors were of the primitive stock 
to be related by blood in a distant generation preceding. It 
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proves likewise, that after a nation has existed in an isolated 
state for many ages, the race itself will degenerate, according 
to the principle which causes the degeneracy of families, and 
can be regenerated only by the pouring in of foreigners upon 
their shores, with whom they intermarry. 

Bat to return to the question relating to the infinity of 
one’s ancestors, we can make it clear by figures. There is 
one exception to be made with reference to this mathematica] 
reckoning, which is, that a family seldom proceeds many 
generations in succession without marrying some relative 
by blood, whieh of course, to a certain extent cancels the 
reckoning. But supposing that during all the generations 
within the calculation, one’s ancestors have not married kin- 
dred, if we make our figures, we shall find, that every man 
has four grand-parents, his mother’s parents and his father’s 
parents, each of these grand-parents has two parents, (2x 4= 
8,) each great grand-parent two parents, (2x §=16,) which 
makes,8 great grand-parents ; 16 grand-parents in the third 
degree: 32 in the fourth degree ; 64 in the fifth degree ; 128 
in the sixth degree ; and 1024 in the eighth degree. This 
calculation proves that all the individuals of a kindred, na- 
tion or stock are blended into one mass after going back only 
a few generations. They are all in fact descended from a 
whole nation, and no individual is in fact literally descended 
from one individual. Hence, there may be in England, at 
this time, several thousand plebeians, who have just as much 
of a certain nobleman’s blood running in their veins, who 
lived in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, as any of his lineal descen- 
dants. This handing down of individual peculiarities is a 
thing which is impossible from the very nature of things. 
The law of pedigree does not exist in nature, but is merely 
an arbitrary provision of the law for the regulation of prop- 
erty and sovereignty. 

All these facts seem to me to prove incontestibly, that the 
idea of purity of pedigree is all a fallacy ; and that the only 
true nobility isin the race. Blood cannot be preserved within 
narrower limits than those of the race, without, according to 
a law of nature, producing degeneracy. Hence, if a noble 
family have preserved the noble characteristics of their 
founder, this circumstance may be regarded as positive evi- 
dence that they have intermarried with plebeian families. 
For, by a law of our natures, they must either lose the noble 
attributes of humanity by confining their marriages to their 
own relations, or lose the purity of their pedigree by marry- 
ing those of a plebeian rank. 

Some, however, wil! say, that although family peculiarities 
are swallowed up in the transmission of the peculiarities of 
race, yet education causes the family peculiarities to be pre- 
served, and thus compensates for what is lost by amalga- 
mation with other families. This fact, however, is proved 
incorrect by the very same circumstances, viz.; that the chil- 
dren of any parents, that are not educated in the wilderness, 
receive more of their education from their fellow citizens than 
from their parents, not excepting those who are most eare- 
fully secluded. Even in those cases in which the greatest) 
opportunities exist, for isolating the individual to be educated! 
from the people around him, he will nevertheless imbibe! 
more of his ideas from others than from his parents. The! 
children of a few neighboring families alone, would be suffi-| 
cient to counterbalance the influence of parental instruction 
and discipline. Again, the books read by the child, and the 
various persons he meets in society, tend ultimately to over-| 
balance the individual influence of parents. Hence, there is; 
no greater chance of transfusing individual qualities by pa-| 
rental education, than by hereditary transmission. As the 
qualities of the race, rather than of the parents, predominate 
in the offspring, so are the qualities of the race, rather than 
of the parents, confirmed by education; in consequence of 
the much greater share which other persons in the aggregate 
have in their education, than either or both the parents can 

possibly maintain. 


PAiscellany. 


MARK WILKS. 

Ir was in the Tabernacle of Norwich, then the property of 
Lady Huntingdon, that the late Rev. Mark Wilks began his 
ministerial course in that city. He had been previously an 
itinerant among the villagers of Warwickshire, and a cu- 
rious account is given of his first appearance in Norwich 
Tabernacle. His long hair fell carelessly upon his shoulders, 
his slender person and ruddy countenance gave him an ap- 
pearance of youth beyond what he possessed, and impressed 
upon him the character of a stripling. The whole of his 







































































demeanor was illumined by the fire of affectionate zeal, and 
by an earnestness which gave proof that “he was honest in 
the sacred cause.” In his prayer there was nothing to ex- 
cite the peculiar attention, or to elevate the expectation of 
his audience ; but his text, the striking and emphatic ton 
in which repeated it, and the manner of introduting his ser- 
mon, effectually insured him the undivided and untiring at- 
tention of his hearers. He read his text —“ There is a lad 
here with five barley loaves and two small fishes.” A 
long pause ensued ; then in his own peculiar manner he re- 
peated —‘ A lad here: well, better is truth from the mouth 
of a lad, than error from that of aman.” He again repeated, 
“ A lad here—and this lad does not come empty handed ; 
five barley loaves and two fishes ; if it is coarse fare, at least it 
is wholesome.” This is a slight specimen of the manner in 
which he introduced his subject and himself to the notice of 
his new congregation, and in which he seemed to assert, 
through the simile of the loaves and fishes, the quality of 
talent to which he made pretensions. The object of his dis- 
course, however, was not himself: he exhibited the value of 
the gospel, in language and with a manner so impressive 
and solemn, as to rivet the attention of his hearers, and 
seemed to cast over every countenance a shade of deep re- 
flection and solemn feeling. 
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BracketT, THE youne Scutptor.— Among the aspirants 
for fame in the plastic art, who have recently started, with so 
much promise, upon their career, we see very frequent men- 
tion made of Brackett, as fast acquiring popularity in his 
profession. Though among the last of the class, as it may 
be termed, who have just risen among us, his achievements 
are pronounced at least equal to any of those who have pre- 
ceded him. We cut the following short notice of him from 
an exchange paper. A Maine paper gives Vassalborough as 
the place of his early residence. 

“ He was a native of the State of Maine, in somewhat hum- 
ble life, and of quite limited education, —a defect which he is 
fast remedying. He removed with his parents, some three 
or four years ago, to Cincinnati, where he took his start as 
an artist. For the last eight or ten months he has resided 
in this city. He is not yet twenty-two years of age, and it is 
bat about a year and a half since he made his first attempt 
at the art which is now engrossing all his energies. 

“ His father endeavored for several years to have him learn 
some mechanical employment, and put him as an apprentice 
at different times to several different trades. But he would 
not ‘stay’ put. A few weeks with one, and a few months 
with another, and he was off. His restless genius broke over 
all barriers. He retired to his garret in a fit of sulks, and in 
a few weeks afier came out with a bust, and in a few weeks 
after with a statue that astonished the whole city of Cincinnati. 

“Brackett is not a better or a more accurate copyist than 
many others; but in giving sentiment, character, and life to 
his works, he has few if any equals. He seizes upon the 
strong points of his subject with a master hand, and clothes the 
dead marble with the high and living expression that can 
come only from the hand of true genius.” 


CHARLEMAGNE AND NAPOLEON. 

Uron opening the tomb of Charlemagne, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
his skeleton was enveloped in a Roman dress, and the double 
crown of France and Germany surrounded his fleshless brow; 
by his side, near his pilgrim’s scrip, lay Joyeuse, that good 
sword, with which, says the Monk Saint Dennis, he cut in 
twain a completely armed cavalier. His feet reposed upon 
the massive gold buckler, which was given him by Pope 
Leon; and from his neck was suspended the famous Talis- 
man which rendered him victorious in battle. Jt was a rel- 
ique of the true cross, presented by the Empress Irene, and 
was contained in an emerald attached to a heavy gold chain, 
which the good people presented to Napoleon when he en- 
tered their city. In 1811, he threw it around the neck of 
Queen Hortense, acknowledging to her@pat he wore it upon 
his breast at the battles of Austerlitz and Wagram, just as 
Charlemagne had done 900 years before. Since then the 
precious Talisman and chain has never quitted the posses- 
sion of the Duchess of St. Leu, who regards it with the con- 
fidence reposed in it by its imperial donor. 


—_——— 


Tae Farr in arp oF THE Bonner Hitt Morvmenr has fully 
sustained the high expectations which the enterprise of the la- 
dies had raised. Although the accounts are not all brought 
up, they are sufficiently settled to authorize the announcement 
that twenty-five thousand dollars have been realized, thus en- 
suring the completion of the monument. 

A considerable amount of articles which remained at the 
close of the Fair were removed to Charlestown and disposed 
of by the ladies of that place, and the proceeds remitted to 
the persons from whom they were received. We say again, 
Success to the Ladies. 


COURT ETIQUETTE. 
M. pe Sercey, the French Ambassador to Persia, is said) 
to have broken through the established usage of Christians 
taking off their boots or shoes before entering into the pres-| 
ence ofany high Persian dignitary. He was requested to do 
this on his presentation to the Prince Quarraman Mirza, but 
he replied that the Persian Ambassador, while in Paris, had 
been allowed to enter the Royal presence with his cap on his 
head, contrary to the custom at the Court of France, and 
that therefore he should claim a similar liberty in Persia, of 
not taking off his boots. The Ambassador and suite were 
thereupon admitted to the presence of the Prince, in boots 
and spurs. 


Wn. H. Sruvvons, Esq., will repeat the course of ten Lectures 
on Shakspeare, at the Masonic Temple, commencing on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 1., and continuing each successive Moa- 
day and Thursday evening. 

We need not say that these lectures are highly interesting, 
but we will say that those who wish to obtain an idea of 
Shakspeare’s plays will get a far better view of their beau- 
ties and of all that is valuable in them, by attending these 
lectures, than by witnessing the overstrained and corrupting 
representation of them upon the stage. 





Smuceune Docs.—The Obdservateur of Brussels states, 
that on the 24th instant a pack of smuggling dogs, accom- 
pattied by several guides, was attacked and put to the rout 
by a brigade of custom house guards, at Villanies, near 
Tournay. Eighteen of these animals and one of their guides 
were made captives. They were laden with silks. 


SurFereRrs IN THE LexincTon.— After so long a period as 
to put expectation at rest, two more bodies of the unfortunate 
passengers in the Lexington have been cast on the shore of 
Long Island. One has been identified as that of Mr. John 
Everett, of the late firm of Everett & Searle of this city, and 
the other as the wife of Mr. James Bates of Abington. 


An Op Suir.—A newspaper published at Malta says, 
“ We have recently had in the harbor of Valetta one of the 
oldest ships in existence. It was the Indus, a French vessel, 
built in Indiain 1718, and therefore now 122 years old. The 
hull seems as if it would still last many years.” 

Perretuat Motion. — A gentleman residing in the upper 
province of Assam, writing to a friend in Calcutta, speaks 
favorably of the clitiilate, bat remarks : — “I have got quite 
accustomed to earthquakes since my sojourn here—the 
ground, indeed, seems to be in constant motion.” 


Tae Tyroxese Minstrets will give a concert this evening, 
at the Melodeon.’ Their performance consists of a variety of 
solos, duetts, quartettes, and melodies of the Alps, which 
have been received in Europe and this country with great 
applause. The performers are two brothers and two sisters, 
whose voices comprise the soprano, contralto, tenor and bass. 


Ramroap to St Lovis.—The great facilities which the 
establishment of railroad communication with the West will 
give to the business of Boston appear to be duly understood, 
and we are glad to see so deep an interest manifested in the 
subject. In connection with the line of steam ships to Liver- 
pool, it will afford the most direct channel of the intercourse 
between the old world and the rapidly increasing markets of 
the West, and must be of vast benefit to Boston as the inter- 
vening depot between the supply and the demand. — We 


Larce Orcan.— A French paper says an enormous organ 
is now being erected in the Abbey of St. Dennis. It contains 
about 6000 pipes, among which are some measuripg 52 feet, 
and weighing 12,000 lbs. This magnificent instrument is 
nearly completed. 
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learn by an article in the Morning Post, that the whole ||and on Sundays. Except at these times, you will never see 
line of road from Boston to St. Louis is chartered, except a |/a man, on board a well-ordered vessel, standing idle on deck, 
distance of forty miles across Pennsylvania. The Ohiorailroad |/sitting down, or leaning over the side. It is the officers’ duty 
will be an important link of one hundred and seventy-seven ||to keep every one at work, even if there is nothing to be 
miles in this continuous line from the Atlantic to the Mis-|/done but to scrape the rust from the chain cables. In no 


sissippi. 
and is expected to be put in operation next year. 


Sixty-three miles of this road is now in progress, ||state prison are the convicts more regularly set to work, and 


more closely watched. No conversation is allowed among 


Another important part of the line, that through the south-||the crew at their duty, and though they frequently do talk 
ern tier of counties in Michigan, is also in progress, and sixty-|/when aloft, or when near one another, yet they always stop 


five miles will be completed next season. 
The State of Illinois is carrying forward her section of the 


when an officer is nigh.” ; 
‘‘ Some officers have been so driven to find work for the 


work from Alton to the line of the State of Indiana, to join|/crew in a ship ready for sea, that they have set them to 


upon the internal improvements of that State. 


pounding the anchors (often done) and scraping the chain 


The whole distance from St. Louis to Boston is about 1275|\cables. The ‘ Philadelphia Catechism’ is, 


miles ; of this will be completed next year — 


From Boston to Buffalo, 535 miles. 

In Ohio, on the shore of Lake Erie, 63 

In Michigan, near the south line, 65 « 
663 « 


making more than half the whole distance, and embracing 


two-thirds of the whole expense. 
Of the completion of the whole line within a reasonable 


period, there now seems no doubt. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“Two Years BEFORE THE Mast; a Personal Narrative of Life 
at Sea. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1840. 


Tae seaman’s life has many charms to the mind of an in- 


*‘ Six days shalt thou labor and do all thou art able, 

And on the seventh — holystone the decks and scrape the cable.”? 

Off Cape Horn he had a narrow escape in furling the jib 
jin a squall, and soon after met with the misfortune of losing 
his “kid” of “ scouse,” by being pitched down the forecastle 
by a heavy sea, each of which events he treats in the same 
cavalier manner. Indeed he says, “ whatever your feelings 
may be, you must make a joke of everything at sea; and if 
you were to fall from aloft and be caught in the belly of a 
sail, and thus saved from instant death, it would not do to 
look at all disturbed, or to make a serious matter of it.” 

This habit of turning off every unpleasant subject with a 
jest, —the common resource of those who cannot help them- 
selves, — has no doubt given to Sailors the character of being 
« jolly.” . 

But there are events whieh will make even a sailor serious; 






experienced youth, whose temper has become troubled by|/anq the loss of a merry English lad, who fell overboard when 


some real or fancied hardship, or who has acquired an ink- 
ling for roving and adventure. We have hardly ever seen 
a volume better fitted to dispel the illusions woven by the 
excited fancies of such persons than the one before us. There 
is no apparent intention to represent a sailor’s life as disa- 
greeable, but a simple recital of facts, tallying well with the 
statements we have often heard personally from mates and 


masters, showing the irksomeness of the lot of a foremast) give to it an air of awftl mystery... .. 


hand. The work is interspersed with light and shade, though 
by far the most of the latter, of which we will proceed to 
select a few touches. 

He thus speaks at the eomthencement of the voyage: 

“To a few minutes eight bells were struck, the watch call- 
ed, and we went below. I now began to feel the first dis- 
comforts of a sailor’s life. The steerage in which I lived 
was filled with coils of rigging, spare sails, old junk and ship 
stores, which had not been stowed away. Moreover, 
had been no berths built for us to sleep in, and we were not 


allowed to drive nails to hang our clothes upon. The sea, // with tolerable comfort. But immediately after their arrival | 












they had nearly passed the Cape, and sunk immediately, gives 
rise to the following reflections : 

“ Death is at all times solemn, but never so much so as at 
sea. A man dies on shore; his body remains with his 
friends, and ‘the mourners go about the streets ;’ but when 
a man falls overboard at sea and is lost, there is a sudden- 
ness in the event, and a difficulty in realizing it, which 
There are no new 
faces or new scenes to fill upthe gap. There is always an 
empty berth in the forecastle, and one man wanting when 
the small night watch is mustered. There is one less to take 
the wheel, and one less to lay out with you upon the yard. 
You miss his form, and the sound of his voice, for habit had 
made them almost necessary to you, and each of your senses 
feels the loss.” 

The captain, up to the time of their arrival in the Pacific, 


there|/had not interfered with the affairs of the men, and under the| 


charge of the first mate, a well disposed man, they got along 


too, had risen, the vessel was rolling heavily, and everything jon the coast of California, whither they were bound to col- 


was pitched about in grand confusion. There was a com-||io 4 cargo of hides, 


the oppressive and tyrannical character 


plete ‘hurrah’s nest,’ as the sailors say, ‘everything on top||o¢ the captain began to show itself, and the crew were sub- 
‘ 
and nothing at hand.’ A large hawser had been coiled away jected, ever after, to the severest abuse. 


upon my chest; my hats, boots, mattress and blankets had 
all fetched away and gone over to leeward, and were jammed 
and broken under the boxes and coils of rigging. To crown 


all, we were allowed no light to find anything with, and I! 


was just beginning to feel strong symptoms of sea-sickness, 
and that listlessness and inactivity which accompany it.” 

His sea-sickness was severe but short, during which he of 
course was not excused from duty, as the mate said it was 
“good for them to be in motion.” When he began to get 
over it, he received the following amusing advice from the 
black cook : 

“ ¢ Now,’ says he, ‘my lad, you are well cleaned out; you 


have n’t got a drop of your ’long-shore swash aboard of you.||>,. interesting extracts. 


You must begin on a new tack, — pitch all your sweet-meats 
overboard, and tarn-to upon good hearty salt beef and sea- 
bread, and ['ll promise you, you'll have your ribs well 
sheathed, and be as hearty as any of ’em, afore you are up 
to the Horn.’ ” 

Our young sailor gives a lively description of the labors of 
@ seaman, of which we can only give a short extract : 

“The morning commences with the watch on deck’s 
“turning-to’ at day-break and washing down, scrubbing, 
and swabbing the decks. This, together with filling the 
‘scuttled butt’ with fresh water, and coiling up the rigging, 
usually occupies the time until seven bells, (half after seven, ) 
when all hands get breakfast. At eight, the days work be- 














For an account of the treatment Mr. Dana suffered and 
witnessed, we must refer the reader to the volume, as well 
as for some amusing sketches of Californian manners, which 
are represented as none of the best. 

The author was fortunate enough, in about a year after 
his arrival onggfe coast, to obtain a transfer to another ves- 
sel, bound home, in Avhich he returned, and gave up, we pre- 
sume for ever, the life of a seaman. 

The volume closes with some remarks, giving the author’s 
impressions on the relations of officers and men, as suggested 
by his after reflections on his own experience. 

We may recur to the work again, as it contains matter 
In the mean time we recommend 
it to the attention of our readers. 

G. P. R. James, Esq., one of the most prolific and popular 
of the English writers, has issued a new work with the title 
of “The Man at Arms, or Henry de Cerons.” It is a tale of 
the Huguenot wars, and is highly spoken of in the English 
prints. It has been published by the Messrs. Harpers. 


OGecklp Mecory. 


The “Mercantile Library Association ” of this city cele- 
brate their twentieth anniversary on Tuesday evening next, 





gins, and lasts until sun-down, with the exception of an hour|!at the Odeon, by an address from Hon. Caleb Cushing, and a 


for dinner.” 
“The discipline of the ship requires every man to be at! 


poem by Mr. E. P. Whipple. 
Benj. Kingsbury, jr., Esq., formerly of the Detroit Post, 


work upon something when he is on deck, except at nightlihas taken the editorial charge of the Salem Advertiser. 


jbeing seven feet and seven inches in height. 
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A portrait of Dante, by Giotto, has been recently discov- 
ered in the pantry of the prison at Florence, which was an- 
ciently a chapel attached to the residence of the podesta. It 
had been completely covered with plaster. The poet is painted 
in the flower of his age, with a calm, majestic countenance. 

A melancholy accident occurred at Balrouth, in Bavaria, 
where eight children having been left at home by their pa- 
rents, with no one to mind them, while they went to work in 
the fields, set fire to two contiguous houses, and perished in 
the flames. 

In Stow’s Annals of England, under date of 1581, it is 
stated that a Dutchman of strange stature visited London ; 
This is about 
the height of Mr. Bihin, or an inch more. 

A traveller, who has been to visit the coal mines lately dis- 
covered near the Black Sea, reports, that if the Government 
know how to avail themselves of the wealth of these mines, 
this discovery will be an immense benefit to the country. 

The French frigate Artemise, under the command of the 
Prince de Joinville, has arrived at St. Helena, in forty-seven 
days’ passage from Cherbourg, for the purpose of taking the 
ashes of Napoleon. 

The Emperor of Cochin China had purchased the Dianna 


isteamer at Calcutta for 70,000 ruples, and engaged the ser- 


vice of an English engineer. - 

Calcutta letters state the Chinese to have captured the 
Water Witch, an English schooner, laden with opium and 
treasure, and to have massacred all on board. 

News has been received at New York, that the town of 
Aux Cayes, in St. Domingo, has been destroyed by fire. 


Sustitess Directorp. 


REMOVAL....FRANCIS COGGSWELL, A. M., M.D., 


(Homepathic Physician and Practical Surgeon, ) 

Having practised his profession eight years, has removed from Taunton 
to Boston, and taken house No. 39 Front, near Elliot street. 

m REFERENCES. 

George Bancroft, Esq., 

Rev, Silas Aiken, 

Rev. O. A. Skinner, 

Frederick Smith, Esq. 
perusal, are left at Mr. J. B. Dow’s Book- 

: Sept. 26. 








His Excellency Gov. Morton, 
Hon. Daniel Webster, 
Bradford Sumner, Esq., 
Hon. Rufus Choat, 

Several letters, for general 
store, 362 Washington street. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Stree 
Bostou. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c, &c....Oysters serve 
up in the most approved style, *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a:meal, being con- 
stantly@®ept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior rn some of whick 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 





T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


: C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
band buoks, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watehes, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, : 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBBLLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with @ 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are anthorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 


they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers 
awe DH. ELA & J. B. HALL, 


No. 37 Cornbill. 
[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. J 
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Bright be the spring-time of thy youth, 
Joyous thy summer’s bloom! 
May hearts like thine, the shrine of truth, 
| Know not the winter’s gloom! 
| May all who smile around thee, now 
Fond hopes and joys are thine, 
If change should come, but prove the glow 
Of friendship’s light divine! 


THIRD VERSE. 


If sorrow o’er thy youthful heart, 
At times, will hold its sway, 
Virtue can foil its keenest dart, 
And bear the gloom away. 
Whatever be th’ events of years, 
Mayst thou, without regret, 
Look back and find nor hopes nor fears 
That age would fain forget! 
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Tue steps which lead mankind to heaven, 
In number are exactly seven ; 

While we have Hore we rise up four, 
And faith will lead us one step more ; 
Bat to attain our journey’s end, 

True Cuarity must stand our friend. 


Sieerine at Cacrcn.— Dr. A——, of Cambridge, was once 
rather embarrassed by an occurrence in his congregation. 
An insane man, who had received a public education, and 
was strongly attached to the doctor, had observed in the 
forenoon of a warm summer Sabbath, that several of the 
congregation slept in time of sermon. To prevent the recur- 
rence of the evil in the afternoon, the maniac, having filled 
his bosom with windfalls from a neighboring orchard, posted 
himself in @ convenient station in the side gallery, the front 
gallery being occupied by the college students. Presently 
after the service commenced, he observed one asleep, and 
gently disengaging his hand from his bosom, he aimed its 
contents at the head of the sleeper. This occasioned some 


disturbance, but when it subsided, a second sleeper’s head) 
was pelted with an apple. The preacher observing the occa-| 
sion of the disturbance, requested his insane friend to desist. 
“Dr. A——,”’ said the maniac, “ mind your preaching, and} 
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|| will keep the dogs awake.” It will scarcgly need to be| 


| remarked, that for some time there was less inclination to! 
Sleep in the audience than usual. 
aa | 

Tue Arrsaset.— The twenty-four letters of the alphabet 
may be transposed 621,448,401,733,239,439,360,000 pee 








All the inhabitants of the globe, on a rough calculation, could 


friendship. Duché, however, very courteously refused, saying 
he would rather have the money. ‘ Bloekhead,” said Penn, 
“thou shalt have the money; but canst thon not see that 
this will be a great city in a little time?” Duché afterward 
frankly acknowledged, that he had proved himself a bleck- 
head, when he saw the square he had refused, as an equiva- 
lent for twenty pounds, sold for as many thousands. 
Optica Detvsion. — Place on white paper a circular piece 
of blue silk, about four inches in diameter; place on this a 
circular piece of yellow, three inches in diameter, on this a 


not, in a thousand million of years, write all the transposi-||circle of pink, two inches in diameter, on this a circle of 


tions of the twenty-four letters, even supposing that each 
wrote forty pages daily, each of which pages contained forty 
different transpositions of the letters. 

A Knowine Boy.—A gentleman sent a lad with a letter 
to the Baltimore post-office, and money to pay the postage. 
Having returned with the money, he said: “Guess I’ve 
done the thing slick ; Iseen a good many folks puttin’ letters 
into the post-office through a hole, and so I watched my 
chance, and got mine in for nothing.” 

A Fortune Rervsep.—The grandfather of the painter, 
Duché, was a Protestant refugee from France, and crossed 
the Atlantic with William Penn. During the voyage, Penn 
borrowed twenty pounds of the Frenchman, and when they 
arrived in Philadelphia, offered him, as payment, a square 
in his city of Philadelphia, meaning thereby to show his 


green, one inch in diameter, on this a circle of indigo, half 
an inch in diameter, making a small speck with ink in the 
centre —look on this central spot steadily for a minute, and 
then closing your eyes and applying your hand at about an 
inch distance before them, so as to prevent too much light 
passing through the eye-lids, you will see the most beautiful 
circles of colors the imagination can conceive, not only differ- 
ent from the colors of the silks above mentioned, but the 
colors will be perpetually changing in kaleidoscope variety 
as long as they exist. 


“ OgseRvATION is an old man’s memory.”’ — Swift. 


She Boston Weekly Magazine 
Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money ,) 
and directed to the Publishers. 


